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The Alaska Boundary Decision. 

The Commission appointed by our government and 
that of Great Britain to adjust the question of the 
Alaska boundary finished their labors and gave their 
award on the 20th ult. The decision supports prac- 
tically the entire United States claim. Canada is 
given the Portland Channel and two of the islands 
located in it. The other two islands, lying nearer 
the mouth and closer to the land on the north side, 
are awarded to the United States. But this part of 
the award does not materially affect its general estab- 
lishment of the United States contention. The Port- 
land Channel is at the extreme southern part of the 
disputed strip, and as Canada already had the right 
to one half of it, she really gains nothing of value by 
the concession of the other half and of the two islands. 

The award was signed by four of the six Commis- 
sioners, and thus becomes final. Sir Louis Jette" and 
Mr. A. B. Aylesworth, the two Canadians on the 
Commission, declined to sign the agreement, and, ac- 
cording to press reports, left the room with consider- 
able show of displeasure. Lord Chief Justice Alver- 
stone, the other member for Great Britain, after a 
thorough examination of the case from the judicial 



point of view, as he declares, was convinced of the 
justice of the United States position, and voted with 
the American commissioners. And thus the famous 
controversy is ended, as we confidently expected it 
would be ended by this Commission, in spite of its 
unfortunate constitution with three judges on a side. 

The decision has occasioned a good deal of dissat- 
isfaction and reprobation in Canada, which we very 
much regret. We can well understand and sympa- 
thize with the serious disappointment of the govern- 
ment and people at a decision which takes from 
them all hope of direct access to the sea from one- 
third of the western frontier of their territory. But 
for the language used by some of the officials and the 
two Canadian commissioners it is hard to find any 
justification. The two commissioners, in accepting 
their appointment, as did the government in naming 
them, virtually bound themselves in honor to accept 
in good part whatever judgment might be reached, 
even if they could not conscientiously sign it. Their 
charge that Great Britain, through Lord Alverstone, 
has deliberately sacrificed Canadian interests for the 
sake of American friendship, is a very grave one for 
men of such intelligence and standing to make, and 
one which responsible men rarely ever make without 
clear and substantial reasons. So is the reported fling 
of the Canadian Prime Minister, that he regretted 
that Canada lay alongside the powerful, grasping 
country on her southern border. This is virtually 
1o charge that either Lord Alverstone had been bul- 
lied by the United States into his decision, or cor- 
rupted. Such utterances, even though made rashly in 
moments of passion, are immensely mischievous, for 
they are not soon forgotten and rankle in the hearts 
of those against whom they are uttered. They ought 
never to be indulged in by responsible men on either 
side of a frontier. 

We have no doubt that, so far as regards their 
attitude toward the United States, the award will be 
loyally accepted by the Canadian people generally. 
What effect it may have upon the relations of Canada 
to Great Britain — for the moment seemingly the 
most serious aspect of the situation — it is not in 
place here to discuss. We may be permitted to say, 
however, that if Canada ever should separate from 
the mother country, it would be most unfortunate in 
every way for her to break away in a fit of unreason- 
ing displeasure over some event like this, thus creat- 
ing a new current of international prejudice and ani- 
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mosity to trouble the two countries in the subsequent 
years. 

We have always believed that this controversy 
ought to have gone to the Hague Court. The more 
certain we were of our case, the more ready we ought 
to have been to have it go to an impartial tribunal. 
Theoretically the boundary had been fixed by the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825. But neither had the 
boundary ever been actually drawn in some parts 
since we came into possession of the territory in 1867, 
nor had the treaty of 1825 ever been judicially inter- 
preted. Both the interpretation of the treaty and 
the fixing of the boundary were proper subjects for 
determination by a disinterested tribunal. If the de- 
cision just made had been that of a disinterested tri- 
bunal instead of a mixed partisan commission, it 
would, judging from the course of Lord Alverstone, 
the only really judicial member of the Commission, 
have been quite probably unanimous. In that case, 
no such outbreak of insinuations and reproaches as 
we have witnessed on the part of Canada would have 
occurred. This Commission may have been the best 
thing possible at the time, but the better course ought 
hereafter always to be followed by our government. 

All well informed persons will readily admit the 
awkwardness and unnaturalness of the frontier of 
Canada bordering on this southward projecting handle 
of Alaska. No such arrangement of territory would 
be thought of in our time. Naturally the Canadian 
territory should extend down to the sea throughout 
the whole region. We, the United States, would 
think so, — and that vigorously, — if we were Canada. 
But this narrow strip of land, which averages only 
about one hundred miles in width, and is much nar- 
rower in places, shuts her off from the sea for six 
hundred miles up and down the coast. When the 
treaty of 1825 was drawn, little was known about the 
region, and Great Britain cared nothing for it. Now 
it is easy to see that the strip of land, which can 
never be of large worth to the United States, would 
be of very great value to Canada as a commercial 
outlet for an immense territory lying back of it and 
capable no doubt of large future development. 

What, now, is the duty of the United States in 
view of the whole situation ? It is difficult to see 
what possible detriment could come to our country, 
with its enormous areas of valuable territory, if it 
should give up the whole strip, gold, furs, fish and all. 
It might easily prove much more valuable to us in 
the hands of Canada than in our own. But this sur- 
render of it is of course not now possible because of 
our present national sensitiveness to the enticements 
of bigness, and possibly also because of certain obli- 
gations of the nation to Its scattered citizens in those 
parts. In a better time than ours, such an act of 
generosity on the part of a nation will be considered 
in no wise out of the ordinary. We must wait, how- 
ever, a little for that time, 



But though the gift of the strip of territory can- 
not, under present conditions, be made to our neighbor 
people, there is nothing to prevent an arrangement 
by which Canada can have practically free access to 
the Pacific by way of the Lynn Channel — which she 
much desires — or any other route which her commerce 
may require. Such an arrangement would have, we 
are sure, the hearty approval of practically the entire 
people of the United States, and we hope that the 
government will lose no time in letting Canada know 
that we are ready to move in that direction, if it 
would be agreeable to her. The people of Canada 
and the United States are neighors whose interests 
are closely allied, and all grounds of misunderstand- 
ing and ill feeling ought to be got out and kept out 
of the way. 

The Twelfth Universal Peace Congress. 

It is not easy to convey to those who were not 
present the general spirit and character of a congress. 
One peace congress, in the subjects which it discusses 
and in the atmosphere pervading it, is very much like 
every other. Each one, however, has features which 
distinguish it from others. This was true of the 
Congress recently held at Rouen, France, of whose 
proceedings we give an extended account elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In the first place, the Congress was, in spite of the 
difficulties arising from diversity of language and of 
nationality, one of the most coherent in spirit and 
workings ever held. The nearly five hundred men 
and women that came together and deliberated for 
almost a week on a great number of questions seemed 
to have forgotten that such things as national boun- 
daries exist. They felt and acted as if they and the 
peoples whom they represented were one family and 
had a common enemy whom it was imperative to get 
out of the way. There were differences of opinion, 
but also a remarkable spirit of considerateness and 
concession. There was but one serious conflict of 
judgment, that on the propriety of the Congress tak- 
ing up the subject of legitimate self-defense and at- 
tempting to define its proper application. In this 
there was perfect frankness of speech, but also, seem- 
ingly, perfect respect for the views of others ; and 
when the question was disposed of, by passing it on 
to a future European congress, nobody was sore. 

The Congress was remarkable also for the ability 
and intelligence shown in the reports made from the 
committees and in the discussions upon them. Some 
of the speeches made by the committee reporters 
would have been a credit to any deliberative assem- 
bly, and we have rarely ever listened to an abler and 
better sustained discussion than the one on disarma- 
ment, to which an entire half day was devoted. The 
intelligence shown in the deliberations was due in 
part, of course, to the presence of so large a number 
of the experienced workers in the cause and to the 



